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DRESSES 


In  1900,  Paris  was  the  center  of  fashion 
for  the  entire  world,  with  Worth,  Lanvin 
and  Callot  heading  the  great  couture. 
This  was  the  age  of  elegance,  of  fabulous 
luxury,  of  great  skills  and  low  wages,  beau- 
tiful workmanship  and  rich,  interesting 
fabrics.  The  costumes  were  characterized 
by  exquisite  detail  and  feminine  softness. 
It  was  a  period  when  French  models  were 
slavishly  copied  in  each  minute  detail  by 
dressmakers  throughout  the  world,  the 
customers  demanding  exact  reproduction. 

The  costume  chosen  for  this  period  is 
of  chiffon  and  lace  but  there  were  also 
many  similar  models,  some  without 
trains,  made  of  the  finest  batistes  and 
voiles  trimmed  with  Irish  crochet  and 
Valenciennes  lace. 


By  1913  there  had  been  a  complete 
change  in  silhouette.  The  skirt  had  be- 
come straight— in  many  cases  smaller  at 
the  hemline;  some  were  draped  and 
crossed  in  the  front.  Clothes  had  a  more 
sophisticated  look. 

In  1919,  the  French  dressmakers  were 
trying  to  introduce  a  shorter  skirt,  but 
the  more  conservative  Americans  clung 
to  the  lower  line.  This  dress,  worn  at 
Palm  Beach  with  a  little  summer  fur,  has 
a  formality  difficult  to  associate  with  sand 
and  salt  air. 

Paul  Poiret  had  taken  the  corsets  off  the 
more  style-conscious  women  of  Paris  be- 
fore the  war,  but  the  unlined  dress  of 
softer  contour  was  not  adopted  generally 
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until  the  early  twenties.  It  was  through 
Poiret  that  the  industrial  art  of  Paris 
found  again  a  faint  touch  of  the  gracious 
gifts  of  the  East  and  Near  East.  In  this 
dress  of  1923,  he  has  used  the  oriental  cut 
the   sleeve.   The   ornament    is    Near 


in 


Eastern  in  character. 


Lanvin's  robe  de  style  was  ageless.  Al- 
though it  was  early  in  the  twenties  when 
Lanvin  introduced  le  robe,  she  was  still 
making  it  when  the  Germans  invaded 
Paris.  A  serious  student  of  design,  she 
strove  for  real  beauty  in  her  work— never 
style  tricks— and  her  costumes  were  usu- 
ally designed  from  documents  having  a 
long  style  life. 


the  beaded  sheath,  originally  introduced 
by  Callot,  had  won  its  popularity. 

Chanel,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  first  modern  dressmaker,  will  always 
be  remembered  for  two  of  her  great  con- 
tributions to  the  fashion  world:  her 
simple  jersey  two-piece  dress  (she  was  the 
first  to  use  jersey)  and  her  untrimmed, 
soft,  flowing  chiffon  evening  dress.  They 
won  the  hearts  of  women  young  and  old 
and  brought  a  new  era  to  dress  designing. 

In  1927  the  house  of  Premet  had  great 
success  with  the  introduction  of  the 
"Garconne"  dress  which  is  said  to  have 
been  inspired  by  Franklin  Simon's  Bram- 
ley  dress  worn  by  American  tourists  in 
Paris. 


By  1926  the  skirt  was  short.  For  evening,         For  some  time  the  French  couture  had 
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been  trying  to  lengthen  the  skirt  line  in 
various  ways,  but  it  was  not  until  1 928 — 
or  perhaps  one  should  say  1929— that 
Louise  Boulanger  successfully  introduced 
her  chiffon  evening  dresses,  short  in  front 
and  trailing  in  the  back.  She  had  at  last 
found  a  style  women  would  accept,  and 
the  longer  skirt  soon  followed. 

Vionnet,  the  greatest  creative  artist  of 
them  all,  was  the  first  to  introduce  a  dress 
depending  entirely  on  cut  for  its  appeal. 
The  bias  cut  for  which  she  is  famous  en- 
abled her  to  make  dresses  that  slipped  on 
over  the  head  (needing  no  fastenings)  and 
were  devoid  of  all  trimmings.  This  revo- 
lutionary idea  was  first  shown  in  1919, 
but  she  continued  to  use  the  principle 
throughout  her  entire  career  as  a  dress- 
maker. The  dress  we  have  chosen  is  1932. 


World  War  II  brought  many  restrictions 
to  the  fashion  industries,  among  them 
L-85,  the  law  restricting  yardage  in  cloth- 
ing. The  shirtwaist  dress  grew  in  popu- 
larity during  this  time,  1941-1945,  and 
became  a  basic  working  girl's  dress  along 
with  the  factory  girl's  overalls. 

Dior,  probably  more  than  anyone  else, 
started  us  on  a  new  type  of  costume  when 
these  restrictions  were  lifted  after  the  war. 
His  famous  first  collection  in  1947  in- 
troduced the  "New  Look,"  feminine 
curves,  tiny  waist  and  great  fullness  in 
longer  skirts. 

In  America  the  name  of  Claire  McArdell 
stood  for  typical  American  design  unin- 
fluenced by  Paris.  Her  monastic  dress 
( 1 949)  in  jersey  with  criss-cross  string  belt 


at  midriff  has  had  a  lasting  influence. 

By  1950,  lines  of  skirts  had  slimmed,  and 
the  casual  shirtdress  with  push-up  sleeves 
was  worn  in  satins  as  well  as  wools  for  all 
occasions. 

The  shutting  off  of  fashion  imports  from 
France  during  the  war  period  1939-1945 
gave  impetus  to  American  designers  who 
began  to  receive  credit  on  a  par  with  for- 
eign couturiers. 

Ann  Fogarty's  name  stands  out  in  the 
early  1950  s  for  creating  a  Baby  Doll  look 
which  swept  the  country.  She  introduced 
the  bouffant  crinoline  petticoat  under 
shorter  full  skirts,  with  cinched  belts  and 
prim  little  shirt  tops. 

New  silhouettes  appeared  rapidly  in  the 
decade  from  1950-1960.  The  usual  5-year 


development  cycle  accelerated  to  yearly 
changes. 

The  biggest  influence  in  this  decade  was 
that  of  Balenciaga  who  since  the  war  has 
been  acknowledged  the  greatest  designer 
of  all.  About  1954  he  broke  away  from 
extremely  fitted  lines  to  a  new  "semi-fit," 
close  to  body  in  front  but  easy  and 
straight  in  back,  collars  away  from  the 
neck,  soft  round  shoulders,  shorter 
sleeves.  This  new  concept  has  not  yet 
stopped  influencing  every  category  of 
fashion.  The  high  Empire-line  bolero 
and  sheath  dress  of  1954  is  typical  of  this 
new  rounded  unfitted  ease  at  top  of  body. 
The  year  1957  marked  a  major  revolution 
in  fashion,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
"chemise"  or  "sack"  dress  by  Balenciaga 
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and  Givenchy  simultaneous  with  its  ap- 
pearance in  Italian  collections.  This  com- 
pletely loose  unbelted  dress  swept  the 
country  in  1958  but  was  so  hastily  copied 
and  badly  made  that  the  style  became 
ridiculous  and  died  quickly,  to  be  revived 
again  in  1960  done  with  subtlety. 

The  same  year,  1958,  Dior  created  a  suc- 
cessful "Trapeze"  dress,  also  unbelted  but 
widening  into  a  flare  from  a  fitted  bosom, 
somewhat  like  a  child's  dress. 

The  simple  straight  dress  with  its  own 
jacket,  called  the  "costume,"  was  the  big- 
gest dress  news  in  1959.  Printed  silks  were 
of  superior  design;  black  and  white  were 
considered  chic;  sleeves  were  interesting 
again  and  the  kimona  top  with  wide  obi 
sash  reflected  the  Far  Eastern  influences 


permeating  Paris  and  U.  S.  design. 

The  rise  of  the  sportswear  market  which 
influenced  fashions  from  coats  to  formal 
evening  wear  brings  us  in  1960  to  the  all- 
time  favorite,  the  two-piece  dress.  A  loose, 
sleeveless,  high-necked  overblouse  and 
slim  skirt  in  brilliant  solid  colors  became 
the  uniform  for  all  seasons.  This  stark  de- 
sign was  forecast  by  Balenciaga  and 
Givenchy  in  Paris  and  has  been  adapted 
by  the  majority  of  other  designers  every- 
where. It  is  so  well  conceived  for  the 
times  we  live  in  that  it  will  probably  be 
the  prototype  for  a  long  time. 

The  most  glowing  exponent  of  this  pared- 
down  way  of  dressing  is  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  has  created  a  "Jackie" 
look  which  will  be  a  major  influence  as 
long  as  she  remains  in  the  White  House. 
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GOATS 


The  cloth  coat  of  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  century  was  a  most  important  part 
of  a  woman's  wardrobe,  for  dresses  were 
worn  more  than  suits.  This  led  to  the 
introduction  of  ensembles  about  1910 
and  we  find  many  elaborate  dresses  with 
coats  to  match  for  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Some  were  dressy  combinations  of  velvet 
and  chiffon;  many  more  were  tailored  of 
broadcloth  and  other  woolen  fabrics. 
Even  in  summer,  silk  or  linen,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  braid  or  embroidery,  were 
used. 

About  this  time  the  first  fur-lined  coats 


were  introduced,  usually  with  linings  of 
squirrel— the  gray  and  white  pelts  said  to 
come  from  the  bellys  of  the  animals. 
These  coats  had  large  collars  of  lynx,  gray 
squirrel  or  other  types  of  fur. 

By  1915  the  silhouette  had  changed  and 
the  band  of  fur  was  used  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  coat  to  accent  the  hemline. 

By  1919  the  interest  had  again  shifted  and 
the  bulk  was  at  the  top  of  the  garment. 
Capes  were  important  at  this  time  and  we 
find  them  in  all  lengths  from  short  to  full- 
length  models.  The  dolman  coat  is  an- 
other interpretation  of  this  same  feeling. 
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After  World  War  I,  France,  whose  cotton 
and  woolen  mills  had  been  badly  dam- 
aged making  fine  cottons  and  woolens 
very  scarce,  turned  to  the  silks  of  Lyons 
in  the  south  of  France  where  production 
had  been  uninterrupted  during  the  war. 
At  this  time  silk  underwear  was  intro- 
duced, replacing  the  fine  batistes,  nain- 
sooks and  handkerchief  linens.  The  cou- 
ture turned  again  to  the  ensemble  where 
silk  could  be  used  for  dresses.  Little 
straight  coats  of  wool  which  could  be  worn 
over  several  different  silk  dresses  came 
into  fashion  in  1927.  The  suit  disappeared 
almost  completely  and  it  was  the  great  era 


of  soft  silk  crepe  de  chine,  flat  crepe  and 
satin  dresses  worn  by  all  ages.  Few  people 
knew  why  there  had  been  this  radical 
change  in  style.  The  couture  carefully 
concealed  their  reasons  for  stressing  the 
ensemble. 

By  1934  the  tremendous  vogue  for  silver 
fox  had  arrived  and  coat  designers  capi- 
talized on  this  by  making  full-length, 
fitted  coats  with  various  styles  in  the  fox 
collars.  Many  were  the  large,  full  models 
which  framed  the  face  and  extended  to 
the  waist  line. 

In  1936  Schiaparelli  made  a  coat  with  a 
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collarless  neckline  of  the  dressmaker  type 
with  the  accent  on  the  sleeves,  very  differ- 
ent from  the  simple  coats  we  now  asso- 
ciate with  this  neckline. 

With  World  War  II  came  a  tendencv 
toward  severity,  bringing  in  many  mascu- 
line styles  for  women,  among  them  the 
Chesterfield  and  the  officer's  coat.  The 
feminine  counterpart  to  these  was  the  fit- 
ted princess  coat  with  small  fur  collar  and 
cuffs. 

The  wartime  demand  for  practical  fash- 
ions developed  the  strictly  tailored  suit 
worn  with  a  simple  straight  coat  often  fur- 
lined,  a  fashion  revived  from  a  quarter 


of  a  century  before  and  generally  accepted 
in  1948  and  1949. 

The  simple  sport  coat  of  1945,  sometimes 
worn  belted,  had  a  long  life  and  in  recent 
years  became  the  "shortie"  or  "topper." 
Besides  being  wearable  over  a  suit  or 
dress  it  was  adapted  to  active  sportswear. 
In  1947  the  advent  of  the  "New  Look" 
introduced  the  "tent"  coat,  the  long  full 
coat  which  could  be  worn  over  the  padded 
hips  and  full  skirts. 

In  1950  excessive  fullness  was  removed 
from  coats  either  in  actual  yardage  or  in 
effect. 
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By  1955  coats  had  slimmed  down  to  a 
narrower  body  line— with  soft  rounded 
shoulders— and  closed  up  the  front  to 
small  young  collars.  Camel's  hair  fabric 
and  color  was  a  big  favorite,  also  gray 
flannel. 

The  status  coat  at  this  period  was  the  vi- 
cuna wraparound  with  sweeping  fullness, 
dolman  pushup  sleeves  and  often  a  fur 
collar.  Its  peak  of  popularity  was  1957. 

The  loden  cloth  and  loden  green  color 
sport  coat  with  a  racoon  collar  swept  the 
country  in  1958  starting  on  campus  as  a 
sport  coat  and  ending  in  the  city  for  career 


girls.  Short  versions  were  called  "car  coats." 

New  shapes  followed  rapidly  every  year. 
One  of  the  most  influential  was  the  big 
square  coat  with  stumpy  sleeves  in  1959 
done  in  heavy  ottoman  for  evening  or  in 
colored  wool  for  day. 

The  Empire  waistline  and  flared  princess 
line  combined  with  no  collar  and  widened 
cropped  sleeve  started  a  new  look  in  1960 
—adaptable  for  day  or  evening  over  sim- 
ilar high  waisted  dresses.  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy's choice  of  this  type  of  coat  had  a 
wide  influence.  The  white  wool  coat  for 
winter  reached  a  peak  this  year. 
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SUITS 

The  coat  and  suit  industry  was  estab- 
lished south  of  Washington  Square  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  but  in  the  nineties 
there  had  been  what  might  be  called  a 
craft  production  industry  located  along 
lower  Broadway.  These  houses,  well 
known  in  their  day,  were  forced  out  of 
business  by  what  has  since  become  known 
as  "sweat  shop"  labor.  The  heads  of  these 
concerns  retired  with  dignity  to  become 
bankers,  wholesale  cloth  merchants  or 
owners  of  department  stores. 

There  are  men  still  active  in  the  business 
who  can  remember  when  Division  Street 
was  the  center  of  the  industry  and  when 
bundles  of  cut  garments  were  taken  over 
to  the  lower  East  Side  to  be  manufactured 


in  filthy  tenements.  These  conditions  led 
to  many  strikes  and  lockouts.  But  the 
modern  union  probably  should  be  dated 
and  documented  from  the  Protocol  of 
Peace  in  1910,  which  grew  out  of  a  nine 
week  strike  in  the  needle  industries  of 
New  York  City. 

This  early  coat  and  suit  industry  was  de- 
pendent on  imported  models,  bought  in 
Berlin  and  Vienna,  not  in  Paris.  The  de- 
partment stores,  however,  bought  models 
in  Paris  and  these  were  displayed  in  the 
piece  goods  departments  of  the  stores  to 
be  copied  by  the  dressmakers.  The  model 
illustrated  is  of  the  latter  type. 

In   the  years   that   followed,   the  simple 
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tailored  suit,  often  bound  with  silk  braid 
and  worn  with  ruffled  white  blouses,  be- 
came generally  popular.  We  are  illustrat- 
ing an  extreme  example  of  the  fitted  suit 
worn  in  Paris  in  1913.  This  same  year  was 
known  for  the  exaggerated  dressmaker 
suits  which  seemed  almost  like  dresses. 

By  1923  the  long-waisted  style  was  ac- 
cented, by  Poiret,  with  a  band  of  fur. 

The  vogue  for  ensembles  was  so  strong 
in  1926  that  even  the  suits  took  on  these 
characteristics.  The  soft  skirts  had  dressy 
overblouses  with  jackets  lined  to  match 
the  blouses. 

By    the    1930s    America    was    back    to 


simple  suits  with  longer  skirts.  Many 
times  the  short  jackets  were  of  contrasting 
color. 

In  1937  Schiaparelli  was  the  first  to  use 
padding  in  the  shoulders  of  women's 
suits.  She  borrowed  the  idea  from  the 
London  Guardsman's  uniform,  which  had 
in  turn  been  taken  from  the  15th  century 
man's  costume  when  these  famous  puffs 
were  padding  for  armor. 

Adrian  then  developed  this  idea  into  the 
square-shouldered  suit  which  was  popular 
through  the  war  years  until  1947. 

Very  often  in  fashion  when  a  new  idea  is 
born,  it  is  some  time  before  that  idea  is 
accepted.  This  was  true  of  the  so-called 
"New  Look."  In  1945  Balenciaga,  follow- 
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ing  the  traditions  of  his  native  Spain, 
showed  a  suit  with  padded  hips  and  ex- 
tremely small  waist  line,  but  the  skirt  was 
short. 

In  1947,  Dior  carried  this  idea  further. 
He  had  the  padded  hip,  but  he  length- 
ened and  widened  the  skirt,  softened  the 
shoulder  and  the  "New  Look"  was 
launched,  causing  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy pro  and  con.  After  the  war-time 
restriction  of  fabric  used  in  single  gar- 
ments, this  new  style  was  a  welcome 
change. 

The  loosening  of  the  rigid  silhouette  is 
apparent  in  bloused  jackets  and  lightly 
padded  natural  shoulders  for  1950.  The 


cinched  waist  and  close-to-body  jackets 
were  carried  on  with  the  impetus  from 
the  New  Look  for  5  or  6  years  until  an- 
other significant  fashion  was  launched  by 
Balenciaga  in  1954.  This,  a  semi-fitted 
jacket,  was  a  startling  change.  The  collar 
stood  loosely  away  from  the  neck,  the 
shoulder  seams  dropped,  sleeves  were 
shortened,  front  of  jacket  lightly  indented 
and  the  back  loose.  From  then  on  (and 
no  doubt  it  will  go  on  well  into  the  60's) 
this  new  concept  of  tailoring  had  a  wide 
influence  on  all  designers. 

A  popular  young  style  of  suit  was  the 
princess  line  jacket  and  Aline  skirt  of 
1955,  done  in  tweeds  with  sweater  blouses 
for  the  college  age. 
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The  second  great  suit  influence  of  the 
fifties  is  that  of  Chanel  who  made  her 
comeback  in  1954  and  who  year  after  year 
presents  new  versions  of  the  straight  hang- 
ing jacket  with  braid  binding  and  mul- 
tiple jackets,  combined  with  related 
blouses  and  costume  jewelry. 

The  rise  of  the  sportswear  market  in- 
fluenced every  category  of  fashions.  The 
mix-matching  of  separate  skirts,  tops  and 
jackets  gave  a  young  look  to  suits  for  teen- 
agers and  young  marrieds.  The  short 
pleated  skirt  and  boyish  blazer-type 
jackets  worn  with  coordinated  sweater 
blouses  was  a  mass  fashion  in  1959. 

By  1960,  the  status  suit  was  likely  to  be 


a  vivid  color— hot  pink  turquoise,  yellow 
or  white— the  unifitted  short  jacket,  de- 
tailed with  welt  seaming,  big  fancy 
crochet  buttons  and  gathered  peg  top 
skirt. 


The  increasing  blending  of  smart  country 
into  town  dressing  brought  tweeds  into 
prominence  by  1960-  The  most  trend-set- 
ting town  suit  of  that  year  was  the 
Norman  Norell  culotte  suit,  meant  for 
sophisticated  town  wear  rather  than  coun- 
try walks  or  bicycling. 

It  remains  for  the  next  decade  to  decide 
whether  this  new  concept  will  develop 
into  a  popular  fashion. 
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MILLINERY 


In  the  beginning  of  the  century  when  the 
fashionable  shopping  district  of  New 
York  was  located  on  lower  Broadway, 
millinery  was  one  of  the  great  extrav- 
agances women  indulged  in.  Their  large 
elaborate  hats  were  trimmed  with  expen- 
sive imported  flowers,  yards  of  beautiful 
ribbon  and  plumes. 

The  Gibson  Girl  of  1900  wore  a  small 
trimmed  hat  placed  forward  on  the  head 
and  a  sailor  for  tailored  and  sports  wear. 
By  1903  the  automobile  necessitated  the 
addition  of  a  chiffon  veil,  sometimes  worn 
over  the  face,  to  keep  out  the  clouds  of 
dust,  but  always  securely  tying  down  the 
hat.  Reminiscent  of  the  Merry  Widow  is 
the  large  hat  with  the  willow  plume  of 
1910.  At  this  same  time  the  lingerie  hat 
of  pleated  embroidery  or  lace  on  a  wire 


frame,  often  trimmed  with  flowers  or  rib- 
bons, was  worn  with  the  popular  lingerie 
dresses. 

This  was  also  the  era  of  the  mesh  face  veil 
worn  with  tailored  hats  trimmed  with 
wings,  quills  or  bows  of  ribbon.  In  1912 
the  toque  was  introduced  as  a  very  small 
hat,  but  it  seems  large  and  clumsy  in  con- 
trast with  the  more  modern  type  of  1913. 

By  1919  the  flat-brimmed,  small-crowned, 
trimmed  models  were  worn  with  the 
dressy,  soft  afternoon  costumes.  The  off- 
the-face  type,  fitting  well  down  over  the 
head,  was  introduced  in  1921. 

The  1920's  brought  in  the  simple  un- 
trimmed  dresses,  so  we  have  the  un- 
trimmed  hats.  The  cloche,  becoming  the 
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uniform  of  every  woman  and  varying  in 
the  material  used  and  in  manipulation, 
was  always  worn  well  down  over  the  eyes. 

Expressing  this  same  simple  tendency 
were  the  untrimmed  brimmed  hats  worn 
with  the  soft  silk  afternoon  dresses. 

Increasing  interest  in  spectator  sports 
clothes  led  to  the  development  of  the 
simple  sport  hat  of  felt  or  straw.  Reboux 
was  the  big  name  in  the  twenties.  Her 
"Gigolo"  crown,  crushed  in  irregularly, 
was  a  highlight  of  1925.  Rose  Descat  was 
a  leader  in  the  late  twenties  and  thirties 
making  the  molded  crown  and  eye-shad- 
ing brim  of  the  cloche  a  universal  fashion 
teamed  with  close,  shingled  hair  and 
smooth  forehead. 

1931  introduced  more  feminine  bias  cut 


fashions  and  the  forward  tilted  hat 
trimmed  with  plumes  or  flowers  called 
the  "Eugenie." 

By  1934  the  hat  was  worn  on  back  of  the 
head.  The  basic  simple  shapes  of  the 
"calot"  or  "beanie"  and  the  small  squared 
pill  box  became  popular  with  the  page 
boy  bob  and  longer  hair  in  1936.  The 
Duchess  of  Windsor's  back-of-the-pompa- 
dour  hat  from  Suzanne  Talbot  had  a  wide 
influence  in  1936-7. 

Mme.  Schaparelli  introduced  her  clown 
hat  with  pointed  crown  in  1936,  and  is 
credited  with  the  tiny  forward  tilted  "doll 
hat"  in  1938. 

1937  was  a  big  year  for  the  halo  hat,  seen 
in  great  variety  from  small  to  tremendous 
sizes.  The  draped  turban,  having  perhaps 
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the  greatest  tradition  of  any  of  the  forms, 
reappeared  in  1939  and  proved  to  be  the 
universal  head  gear  for  the  next  four  years 
of  World  War  II. 

Hats  were  a  casualty  of  the  war  and  the 
vogue  for  fabrk  and  knitted  snoods,  self- 
wrapped  turbans  and  tied-on  kerchief 
squares  were  stimulated  by  war  workers 
in  factories  and  girls  in  active  wartime 
jobs  on  farms  and  in  offices.  The  mannish 
influence  in  suits  and  coats  and  the  wear- 
ing of  slacks  was  reflected  in  tailored  man- 
nish fedoras  for  women  in  the  early 
forties. 

As  the  war  ended,  there  was  a  brief  ex- 
citement in  extravagant  hats  coming 
from  Paris,  piled  high  with  .ribbons, 
flowers  and  feathers  called  "Liberation" 


hats.  Fashionable  during  1944-5,  these 
were  considered  by  some  to  be  a  secret 
joke  against  the  German  occupation  and 
their  black-market-rich  wives.  In  another 
view,  this  was  a  natural  reaction  against 
the  austerity  of  the  war  years  and  brought 
back  the  pretty  trimmed  hat. 

1947  was  a  vintage  year  in  fashion  with 
the  New  Look  of  Dior  emphasizing  fem- 
ininity. His  tiny  side  placed  beret  was  a 
great  fad  in  velvet  all  year  round. 

Sally  Victor  takes  the  credit  for  the  popu- 
larity of  the  all-flower  hat.  Her  1950 
Vogue  cover  hat  launched  a  great  flower 
sequence  which  has  carried  on  all  through 
the  fifties  especially  at  Easter.  Massed 
flowers  in  "wig"  hats,  tall  toques,  ban- 
deaus  or  wide  brimmed  are  the  badge  of 
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the  American  club-woman. 

Another  universal  fashion  starting  around 
1955  is  the  veiling  hat,  designed  to  con- 
trol but  not  hide  the  newly  important 
bouffant  hairdos.  This  bit  of  veiling  and 
appliqued  trim  became  a  serious  threat 
to  milliners  and  the  growth  of  the  hair- 
dressers' art  curtailed  the  buying  of  hats 
conspicuously  in  the  late  fifties. 

The  tiny  "half"  hat  is  a  compromise  style 
started  in  the  early  1950's  and  still  going 
strong  with  young  girls  who  have  never 
had  a  real  hat  on  their  heads. 

Givenchy's  tiny  "chignon"  hats  became  a 
high  fashion  in  1958,  coinciding  with  the 
smoothed  back  chignon  or  French  twist 
hair  style. 


From  1959-60  the  hatlessness  custom 
grew  apace.  Hairdressers  with  the  ad- 
vanced techniques  in  coloring  and  teasing 
into  new  shapes  were  banishing  hats  from 
the  majority  of  women  in  urban  areas. 

The  sports  fur  fad  of  wearing  old  raccoon 
coats  started  a  Davy  Crocket  fur  hat  fad  in 
1959.  Every  kind  of  bushy  fur,  fake  or 
real,  and  minks  and  sables  were  popular 
winter  headgear. 

The  First  Lady,  entering  her  first  year  in 
the  White  House  in  1960,  sparked  in- 
terest in  hats  by  her  appearance  in  pill- 
boxes worn  far  back  on  thick  natural 
short  hair. 

Even  if  women  follow  like  sheep  to  wear 
this  one  style,  there  is  hope  for  the  mil- 
linery industry  to  revive. 
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FURS 

Fur  has  been  used  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  record 
of  man,  but  the  fur  coat  as  we  know  it 
today  was  born  in  the  20th  century.  In 
1900,  Alaska  seal  was  the  leading  fur  for 
daytime  wear,  but  it  was  heavy  in  weight, 
stiff  and  boardy.  For  this  reason  some 
women  preferred  short  coats,  the  little  fur 
capes,  tippets  and  tiny  round  muffs  to  be 
worn  with  their  cloth  coats. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  softer 
coats  were  developed  in  natural  gray 
squirrel,  ermine,  sable  and  chinchilla.  As 
in  our  sketch,  contrasting  furs,  such  as 


squirrel  and  ermine,  were  often  com- 
bined. Elaborate  evening  wraps  were 
even  trimmed  with  real  lace,  either  as  a 
collar  coming  down  below  the  fur  collar 
or  down  the  front  of  the  coat. 

The  1902  double  silver  fox  scarf  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  big  fashion  of  the 
thirties  and  also  the  single  fox  scarf 
fashion  of  the  twenties. 

By  1912  the  large  muff  had  come  into  its 
own  and  we  find  this  worn  with  the  single 
fox  scarf  and  also  with  the  long  stole. 
Here  we  have  illustrated  white  fox  which 
had  a  tremendous  popularity  at  this  time 
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along  with  all  varieties  of  fox  and  other 
long-haired  furs.  The  stole  in  our  sketch 
is  made  of  skunk,  but  other  furs  were 
used,  varying  from  those  with  long  hair 
to  the  shorter-haired  types— mink,  squir- 
rel and  sealskin. 

This  was  also  the  great  period  for  the 
long,  fitted  black  ponyskin  coat  with 
black  lynx  collars.  The  older  woman 
turned  to  black  caracul,  and  for  a  time 
there  seemed  very  little  variety  although 
some  beaver  coats  were  worn.  But  beaver 
had  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  heavy; 
also,  the  hair  curled  when  exposed  to  rain 


or  dampness. 

Fur  coats  reflect  the  lines  of  the  cloth 
coat.  In  the  luxurious  1920's  we  find  the 
sumptuous  wrap-around  coat  and  by  1926 
the  short  ermine  evening  wrap,  bulky  at 
the  top.  This  is  also  the  beginning  of  the 
mink  coat  as  we  know  it  today  although 
mink  had  been  used  as  far  back  as  seal- 
skin. In  1926  furs  for  people  of  modest 
incomes  were  made  possible  in  natural 
muskrat,  often  of  three-quarter  length, 
with  the  pelts  of  the  animals  seamed  with- 
out being  worked  into  strips. 

By  1934  more  subtle  tailoring  had  come  in 
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with  the  fitted  broadtail  full-length  styles. 
The  model  sketched  is  by  Worth.  This 
same  year  the  collarless  fox  jacket,  which 
was  the  delight  of  women  for  both  day- 
time and  evening  wear  for  such  a  long 
time,  was  also  launched.  A  1937  model  is 
illustrated. 

Nutria  was  a  very  popular  fur  all  through 
the  twenties  and  before  because  it  was  less 
bulky  than  beaver;  the  model  illustrated 
is  dated  1938. 

The  1930's  and  1940's  will  always  be  re- 
membered for  the  Persian  lamb  coats, 
usually  in  black  but  often  in  gray. 


The  fur  industry  made  great  advances  in 
the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  furs  during 
these  fifty  years.  Sealskin  and  beaver  are 
no  longer  heavy  and  bulky.  Beaver  no 
longer  curls  when  exposed  to  dampness. 
Long-haired  furs  are  made  short  as  in  the 
coat  of  sheared  raccoon.  The  pelts  of 
muskrats  are  dyed  and  worked  to  resemble 
mink  and  other  furs  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Breeding  also  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  bringing  out  new  furs.  The 
farms  made  many  of  the  formerly  very 
precious  furs  accessible  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  women. 
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The  decade  1950-60  brought  more 
changes  in  the  fur  market— both  in  tech- 
niques and  variety  of  fashions— than  in 
any  other  market. 

Mink  was  the  number  one  fur  and,  with 
all  its  mutations,  was  responsible  for  the 
many  small  fur  evening  wraps  in  pale 
colors.  Chinchilla  became  a  fashion  fur, 
youthfully  styled.  All  the  less-expensive, 
long-haired  furs  like  fox,  lynx,  guanaco, 
wolf  and  raccoon  were  styled  for  sports- 
wear uses  after  ski  parkas  and  stadium 
coats— also  for  wear  with  the  ever  growing 
tapered  pants  fashions.   All   the  spotted 


furs  were  the  rage  from  the  mid  '50's  on, 
and  many  fake  fur  fabrics  became  high 
style  as  additional  "fun  furs." 

Two  furs  were  combined  for  use  as  collars 
and  cuffs.  Complete  linings  were  high 
fashion.  Skins  worked  horizontally  or 
diagonally  gave  new  texture. 

Every  length  from  tiny  boas  and  shoulder 
capes  to  floor-length  evening  coats  fol- 
lowed all  the  current  fashion  themes.  The 
ultimate  chic  was  shown  in  broadtail  suits 
and  mink  trench  coats.  Illustrated  are 
highlights  of  the  decade: 
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1951  the  short  mink  jacket,   very 

casual  for  day  or  evening. 

1953  the  ubiquitous  curved  mink 
style  which  lasted  the  decade 
and  on  into  the  60's. 

1954  the  brief  evening  bolero  with 
soft  dolman  sleeves  in  all  the 
luxury  furs— sable,  chinchilla, 
and  white  or  pastel  minks. 

1955  the  Officer's  coat,  three-quar- 
ter length  in  broadtail  with 
sable  trim. 


1957  the  tapered  cape  with  huge 
shawl  collar  of  sable  worked 
horizontally. 

1958  The  sports  look  in  long-haired 
furs,  the  parka  for  spectators 
or  for  wear  with  ski  pants. 

1959  The  mink  trench  coat  or 
"bathrobe,"  sometimes  used 
as  lining  for  a  poplin  raincoat. 

1960  The  status  coat  of  somali 
leopard  fitted  and  flared  as 
supplely  as  a  cloth  coat— ap- 
proved by  the  Mrs.  John  F. 
Kennedy. 


SPORTSWEAR 

Sportswear,  as  we  think  of  it  today,  was 
not  in  existence  in  1900,  but  there  were 
manufacturers  of  separate  skirts  and 
blouses  who  were  the  foundation  of  our 
1950  sportswear  industry.  Two  of  these 
houses,  Davidow  and  David  Crystal,  now 
in  the  second  generation,  became  sports- 
wear houses  after  World  War  I  when  this 
industry  was  first  born.  Some  active 
sportswear  was  being  manufactured  in 
1900,  but  it  bore  little  resemblance  to  to- 
day's industry. 

The  sports  of  tennis,  golf,  riding,  skiing, 
skating  and  swimming  have  been  a  part 
of  an  active  woman's  life  since  the  early 
1900's,  but  many  new  activities  have 
opened  up  in  the  last  twenty  years,  un- 
known to  our  mothers  and  grandmothers. 
Sailing,  skindiving,  parachute  jumping, 
sports  car  racing,  mountain  climbing, 
water  skiing— to  mention  a  few— have 
added  new  items  to  women's  clothes  since 
World  War  II. 

Spectator  sportswear  for  watching  ball 
games,  horse  races,  boat  races,  polo; 
casual  clothes  for  outdoor  camping,  walk- 
ing the  dog,  playing  with  children  and  for 
hobbies  like  dancing,  painting  and  little 
theatre  participation  have  developed  into 
a  whole  breed  of  "leisure  living"  clothes. 
The  separates  of  the  sportswear  market 
have  influenced  other  markets,  notably 
furs  and  dresses.  This  is  the  field  of  design 
which  is  typically  American  and  has  had 
a  strong  influence  on  the  French  couture. 
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FOR  SWIMMING 

Beachwear  or  bathing  fashions  hold  more 
interest  for  more  people  than  any  other 
in  the  active  sportswear  fields.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  fashions  in  this  field  are  so 
interesting,  and  have  undergone  so  many 
radical  changes. 

The  bathing  suit  of  1900  was  of  heavy 
wool  serge.  One  of  the  most  popular  styles 
of  this  period  was  the  sailor  dress,  the 
style  of  the  famous  Peter  Thomson  being 
carried  out  in  the  bathing  suit. 

The  real  turn  of  the  century  in  bathing 
fashions  came  with  the  one-piece  knit  suit 
which  originated  in  Australia  and  was 


popularized  by  Annette  Kellerman  in 
1910.  This,  according  to  press  reports  of 
those  days,  was  a  shocker  greater  than  the 
Bikini  of  current  years. 

Covered  legs  persisted  for  many  years, 
even  with  the  slim,  above-knee-length  slip 
of  a  bathing  dress  worn  in  1924.  While 
not  so  labeled  at  the  time,  this  dress  fore- 
shadowed the  "dressmaker"  bathing  dress 
that  attained  its  height  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's,  and  which  produced  a  niche  of  its 
own  for  the  beach  or  play  suit  as  distin- 
guished from  the  swim  suit. 

In  the  1930's,  while  dressmaker  skill  and 
detail  were  being  developed  in  this  fem- 
inine  type  of  dress,   the  arrival   in   the 
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market  of  elasticized  yarns  produced  a 
new  appraisal  of  the  sleek  one-piece 
maillot,  and  both  shared  success  together 
for  many  seasons. 

Curtailment  of  elasticized  yarn  halted 
production  of  this  type  of  garment  during 

World  War  II,  but  the  bare  midriff  suit, 

followed  by  the  two-piece  (bra  and  shorts 

or    brief    skirt)    aroused    new    interest. 

Brevity  was  the  password  in  these  suits, 

and  made  way  for  the  French  Bikini  of 

1947.  With  the  end  of  the  war  the  satin 

lastex  maillot  returned. 

( 

The  strapless  top  of  the  late  1940's  intro- 
duced corsetiere  techniques  in  beach- 
wear.  Wiring  and  boning  made  possible 


the  built-in  bra  and  form  fitting  shapes 
corresponding  to  the  technique  in  strap- 
less evening  gowns. 

The  swing  of  the  pendulum  moved 
toward  the  tube  suit  of  knitted  wool  in 

1950 

After  an  interval  of  seven  years,  the  two- 
piece  suit  was  again  popular,  this  time 
with  little-boy  shorts  and  built  up  cami- 
sole bra  in  1955. 

Later  refinements  in  stretch  yarns  intro- 
duced the  multi-striped  knit  maillot  with 
removable  straps  for  even  tanning  of 
shoulders.  The  printed  cotton  dressmaker 
suit  in  one  piece  was  very  popular  in 
Hawaiian  prints  in  the  sarong  wrap  style 
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—big  in  1959  and  still  going  strong 
toward  the  60's. 

The  brief  Bikini  finally  spread  from 
Caribbean  resorts  across  the  United 
States  in  1960,  first  for  private  pools  and, 
later,  on  public  beaches.  This  type  of  suit 
usually  has  a  matching  cover-up  to  avoid 
controversy. 

The  one-piece  maillot  in  knit  fabrics, 
usually  black,  became  streamlined  from 
1959  on,  rose  high  and  straight  across  in 
front  and  plunged  deeply  in  back  to  ex- 
pose a  wide  expanse  of  tan.  Legs  of  suit 
rose  higher. 

The  end  of  1960  introduced  a  new  re- 
laxed soft  suit,  almost  a  bloused  chemise 


of  light  jersey  or  silk  with  modest  neck- 
line and  de-emphasis  of  molded  bosom. 
Broad  stripes  of  red,  white  and  blue  were 
used  horizontally  or  vertically  on  one 
piece  knit  maillots.  The  percentage  of 
one  piece  to  two  piece  suits  was  nearly 
even  by  the  end  of  1960. 

FOR  TENNIS 

In  1900  women  played  tennis  but  it  must 
have  been  a  different  game  from  the 
tennis  matches  at  Forest  Hills.  Their 
skirts  were  gored  barely  clearing  the 
ground,  hats  were  worn  and  rather  fussy 
blouses.  The  only  concession  was  a  pair  of 
tennis  slippers  or  sneakers. 

After  World  War  I,   Suzanne   Lenglen, 
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the  French  tennis  star,  had  a  specially  de- 
signed tennis  dress— sleeveless,  skirt  to 
the  knee— made  of  white  silk.  With  this 
she  wore  a  silk  band  wrapped  around  her 
head.  Spectacular  for  her  wardrobe  on  the 
courts  as  well  as  for  her  tennis,  she 
awakened  the  public  to  the  sense-,  along 
with  the  chic,  of  a  specialized  kind  of 
tennis  dress. 

« 

Helen  Wills  followed  with  a  similar  style 
made  of  cotton  broadcloth  with  pleats  in 
the  skirt.  Alice  Marble  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce shorts  at  the  important  tennis 
tournaments. 

The  short  tennis  dress  still  holds  its  popu- 
larity though  shorts,  slacks  and  playsuits 


are  also  worn. 

In  1949,  the  American,  Gussie  Moran, 
made  tennis  fashion  news  at  Wimbledon 
by  wearing  lace  trimmed  panties  under 
her  short  tennis  dress. 

During  the  1950's  tennis  costumes  have 
remained  fairly  classic,  always  white, 
either  with  pleated  skirt  button  front 
(like  1947)  or  a  beltless  princess  dress. 
For  informal  games  the  all  white  shorts 
and  cotton  knit  polo  shirt  or  sleeveless 
blouse  is  an  alternate. 

The  main  news  has  usually  come  from 
England  where  Teddy  Tinling  has 
livened  the  all-white  dress  with  feminine 
touches  of  colored  embroidery  or  bands  of 
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lace  at  hems.  He  added  white  sweaters  or 
jackets  with  matching  embroidered  em- 
blems for  after-tennis  in  the  late  fifties. 

FOR  RIDING 

The  side-saddle  riding  habit  was  the  pre- 
dominant riding  fashion  of  1900  and  is 
worn  today  for  exhibition  events  and 
hunting.  Early  in  this  century  women 
participated  in  sports  with  greater  aban- 
don and  sportsmanship  and  began  to 
adopt  trousered  and  otherwise  masculine 
fashions  for  riding  astride. 

First  was  the  divided  skirt  of  circular 
cut  which  came  to  the  ground  with  a 
panel  that  was  buttoned  after  dismount- 


ing to  conceal  the  division  in  the  front. 

Riding  breeches  with  high  boots  or  put- 
tees and  long  jacket  reaching  to  the 
knees  composed  the  popular  riding  habit 
of  1916.  In  this  costume  the  jacket  was  of 
the  same  fabric  as  the  breeches.  In  the 
1930's  jodhpurs  were  gaining  popularity 
and  tweed  jackets  were  worn  with  twill 
breeches  or  jodhpurs. 

The  1940's  brought  a  new,  completely  in- 
formal style  of  riding  clothes— the  West- 
ern rig— mainly  characterized  by  Levi's, 
cotton  shirt  and  casual  jacket.  Slim  fitting 
frontier  pants,  silk  shirt  and  elaborately 
trimmed  jacket  constitute  the  colorful 
Western  style  for  dress  occasions.  Levi's 
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were  the  tough-wearing  pants  of  the  Gold 
Rush  Days— the  dress  pants  of  the  cow- 
boys. 

There  are  stricter  rules  for  dress  among 
horsemen  and  women  than  for  other  par- 
ticipant sports.  Hence  the  small  change 
over  the  years  from  the  classic  look  illus- 
trated in  1931.  Formal  hunt  attire  is  so 
regulated  that  every  fold  of  the  cravat, 
the  angle  of  the  hat  and  the  design  of  the 
buttons  is  prescribed.  H.  Kauffman  k 
Sons  or  Miller's  in  New  York  are  the  best 
sources  for  correct  riding  outfits.  For  in- 
formal riding,  more  color  and  individ- 
uality comes  into  the  costume— the  rat- 
catcher shirt  and  jodhpurs  and  head 
bound  in  a  kerchief,  or  the  plaid  jacket 


over  a  yellow  vest  with  rust  jodhpurs  are 
examples. 

FOR  SKATING 

The  1900  skating  girl  apparently  navi- 
gated in  her  "short"  skirt,  which  showed 
more  of  her  feet  than  any  other  skirt  she 
wore.  Though  this  model  did  not  last 
through  the  years,  it  is  interesting,  with 
all  the  leg  action  of  this  sport,  that  it  has 
never  succumbed  to  the  fashion  of 
trousers. 

The  most  conspicuous  changes  in  skating 
fashions  are  evident  in  the  shift  of  the 
skirt  lengths  illustrated  by  the  costume 
worn  at  Tuxedo  Park  in  1916. 
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In  1926,  when  all  skirts  were  shorter,  the 
skating  skirt  hit  a  level  that  it  has  gen- 
erally maintained  ever  since. 

The  great  success  and  popularity  of  the 
skating  star,  Sonja  Henie,  gave  figure 
skating  a  prominent  place  in  the  sports 
program.  Influenced  by  her  beautiful 
skating  spectacles,  the  skating  costume 
became  more  elaborate  and  decorative, 
the  skirt  shorter  (the  more  expert  the 
skater,  the  shorter  the  skirt),  and  the  one- 
piece  skating  dress  gained  popularity. 

The  skating  dress  or  skirt  (worn  with 
little  jackets,  sweaters  or  shirts)  has  a 
definite  place  in  the  story  of  active  sports- 
wear. 


From  1947  on  through  the  50 's  the  ab- 
breviated skating  dress  was  not  replaced 
for  exhibition  skating.  The  only  change 
was  from  flesh  colored  tights  to  black 
or  red  cotton  tights  which  became 
a  fad  during  the  middle  1950's.  These 
tights,  borrowed  from  the  ballet  dancers 
practice  costume,  were  worn  under  tweed 

jumper  dresses  by  school  children  as  well 
as  by  working  girls  for  all-day  winter 
wear. 

Amateur  skaters  on  city  and  country 
rinks  wore  the  same  stretch  ski  pants  and 
bulky  layers  of  sweaters  that  were  worn 
for  other  winter  sports. 

The  sport  of  skating  took  second  .place  to 
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the  more  popular  skiing. 

FOR  SKIING 

Ski  fashions  played  a  minor  role  in  the 
sportswear  story  until  the  comparatively 
recent  popular  interest  in  this  winter 
pastime. 

The  long-skirted  fashions  of  1908  were 
abandoned  when  "trousers  in  public"  be- 
came an  established  fashion.  From  season 
to  season  only  an  expert  can  discern  the 
slight  changes  that  have  been  introduced 
in  the  cut  of  the  trousers,  tunic  or  shirt. 
Riding  breeches  and  knickers  were  the 
first  trouser  styles  adopted  by  women  for 
ski    costumes.    These    were    worn    with 


heavy  sweaters  and  knee-length  heavy 
socks.  By  the  1930  s  the  ski  suit  was  in- 
troduced with  long,  full  trousers  and 
jacket  of  the  same  fabric.  The  slim 
trousers  of  today's  ski  costume  look  far 
more  trim  and  practical  than  the  bloused 
costume  of  the  thirties,  and  the  tendency 
is  away  from  the  ski  suit  and  toward  com- 
bining separate  items. 

A  short  skirt,  about  knee  length,  may  also 
be  worn  for  skiing  but  only  by  the  most 
expert  skiers. 

The  influences  of  "after-ski"  wear  have 
been  far  flung  in  all  classes  of  fashion, 
from  the  embroideries  and  knitwear  of 
the  Tyrol  to  specialized  footwear. 
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After  World  War  II  the  ski  craze  swept 
the  United  States.  Many  Swiss  and  Aus- 
trian instructors  opened  resorts  in  the 
East  and  Colorado  and  introduced  profes- 
sional "down  hill"  streamlined  pants,  the 
same  for  women  and  men.  These  pants 
became  even  more  skin  tight  and  flexible 
with  the  advent  of  new  stretch  yarns 
around  1956.  All  black  or  navy  suits  gave 
way  to  much  color  on  the  slopes  from 
1955  on.  The  Eskimo  hooded  parka  with 
long-haired  fur  on  the  inside  started  the 
bulky  top-heavy  look.  Norwegian  pat- 
terned sweaters  and  caps  were  a  natural 
fad  as  were  tremendous  fox  hoods  and 
mittens.  Lightweight  nylon  windproof 
fabrics  developed  for  Polar  expeditions 


were  adopted  by  skiiers.  Quilted  nylon 
hooded  jackets  became  the  most  popular 
choice  by  1959.  Brilliant  colors  contrasted 
tops  and  bottoms  but  the  trend  to  all  one 
color  again  appears  in  1960  among  the 
expert  skiiers. 

FOR  GOLF 

The  golf -girl  of  1900,  with  her  floor- 
length  skirt,  tailored  shirt  and  stock  col- 
lar, pointed  the  way  to  the  uncluttered 
look  for  sports  that  has  persisted  through 
all  subsequent  periods  of  golf  fashions. 

When,  after  World  War  I,  women  began 
to  throw  themselves  into  sports  with  a 
vigor  that  would  have  been  unseemly  in 
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Victorian  days,  clothes  began  to  loosen  up 
to  meet  the  demand  for  more  ease  for 
action. 

The  1920s  saw  the  birth  of  the  sports- 
wear type  as  it  is  recognized  today.  From 
that  period  on,  golf  clothes  have  been 
developed  with  improved  features  em- 
phasizing functionalism  before  every- 
thing else. 

With  functionalism  and  comfort  in  mind, 
slacks,  culottes  and  shorts  have  been 
adopted  by  many  women  as  a  practical 
golf  costume.  The  divided  skirt  goes  back 
to  the  bicycle  days  of  the  1890's,  but  it 
wasn't  until  1936  that  the  divided  skirt 
we  know  as  the  culotte  became  very  pop- 


ular. Today's  bicycle  costume  consists  of 
the  long-tapered  shorts,  or  "pedal-push- 
ers" as  they  are  called.  These  are  often 
seen  on  the  golf  courses. 

Besides  shorter  skirts  with  suitable  width 
for  leg  action,  all  kinds  of  individual 
devices  in  bodices  and  sleeves  to  insure 
completely  free  action  have  been  designed 
to  define  golf  fashion. 

The  mature  woman  still  preferred  the 
classic  golf  dress  in  monotone  striped  or 
checked  cotton  and  for  cooler  days,  the 
easy  flared  flannel  skirt  and  tailored  man's 
shirt  or  sweater  joined  by  striped  webbing 
belt. 

Younger  athletes  liked  the  ease  and  sim- 
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plicity  of  Bermuda  length  shorts,  in  linen 
or  wool,  worn  with  the  new  classic  Mc- 
Mullen  cotton  blouse.  Indian  madras 
plaids  were  a  fad  all  through  the  1950 
worn  as  shorts,  long  pants  or  as  boyish 
jackets  for  after-game.  Both  men  and 
women— especially  college  age— approved 
this  fashion. 

Towards  1960  a  popular  look  on  the  golf 
course  was  the  straight  leg  slacks  worn 
with  open  neck  cotton  shirt  and  a  boy's 
V-neck  wool  sweater,  the  head  tied  up  in 
folded  kerchief. 


LEISURE  LIVING 


accompanies  shorter  working  hours,  long- 
er paid  vacations  and  with  today's  cheaper 
travel  rates,  more  activities  have  become 
part  of  American  women's  way  of  life. 
Illustrated  are  half  a  dozen  looks  of  the 
1950s 

The  term  "beatnik"  classified  the  girl 
student  of  the  art  of  painting,  ballet  or 
acting.  The  black  cotton  leotard  and 
tights,  black  turtle  neck  sweater,  rough 
tweed  jumper  dress,  big  raw  leather 
satchel,  low  heeled  boots  and  the  hooded 
or  scarfed  head  became  a  distinct  way  of 
dressing  as  against  current  Paris  high 
fashions. 


With  the  increasing  leisure  time  which         Girls  at  summer  resorts  were  almost  uni- 
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formly  entranced  with  the  Emilio  Pucci 
silk  scarf,  print  loose  shirt  and  tapered 
brilliant  colored  pants. 

Sportswear  separates  combining  white 
Arnel  permanently  pleated  skirt  with 
flowered  cotton  jacket  blouse  was  the  city- 
country  summer  way  of  dressing  from 
1958  on  to  1960. 

Boating  became  more  and  more  popular 
and  the  plain  striped  knit  pullover  and 
straight  white  duck  pants  and  sneakers 
were  adopted  by  sailors  ashore  and  afloat. 

The  growth  of  TV  inspired  at-home  dress- 
ing in  two  parts  with  cashmere  sweaters 
atop  ankle  length  wool  mohair  plaid 
skirts. 


One-piece  jump  suits  were  adopted  for 
sports  car  driving  as  well  as  for  flying. 
Water  skiing  and  skin  diving  increased 
near  the  end  of  the  50's  with  special  rub- 
berized one-piece  suits  providing  protec- 
tion against  the  cold. 

Parachute  jumping,  mountain  climbing, 
safaris  for  big  game  in  Africa  and  perhaps 
female  astronauts  are  on  the  agenda  for 
the  next  decade.  All  will  require  special- 
ized clothing. 

Active  or  passive,  each  leisure-time  oc- 
cupation has  its  own  look  based  on  com- 
fort and  functionalism  and  using  all  the 
newest  man-made  fibers  along  with  the 
old  standbys:  wool,  cotton  and  silk. 
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